THE    GREAT    TUDORS
studies. In 1567 Alvaro de Mendana sailed from Peru far
out into the Pacific. In seas previously untraversed he
found a group of large islands in which he thought (errone-
ously) that he saw indications of gold. He returned to the
west coast of Mexico and announced the discovery of King
Solomon's Islands, a name which the archipelago bears to
this day. English merchants in Mexico heard the story and
reported it to their countrymen at home.
In 1573-4, a syndicate of Devon men sought means of
opening trade and founding an empire in the South Sea.1
The first name on the list is that of Richard Grenville, and
with him were associated Piers Edgcumbe, Arthur Bassett,
William Hawkins, and several others.   It seems that Gren-
ville was to have been the leader of the enterprise, for on one
of the documents there is an endorsement in Lord Burghley's
handwriting,  " Mr.  Grenville's voyage."   The associates
petitioned for a patent of incorporation empowering them
to discover and possess for the Queen any lands in the
southern hemisphere not already subdued by European
princes.   Their statement  shows that they intended  to
voyage by the Straits of Magellan, and therefore that their
aim was the South Pacific.   A patent was actually drafted
to the above effect, but seems never to have been completed
or issued.   There were reasons of state to suggest hesitation.
Drake and others had already attacked the Spanish treasure
route where it crossed the Isthmus of Panama, and English-
men in the South Sea would be tempted to attack it between
the treasure ports of Chile and Peru, as Drake did a few
years later.    In 1574 Elizabeth was seeking to patch up her
damaged relations with Spain, and did not wish to give
further provocation.   The Netherlands were in full revolt,
and promised to give Spanish armies sufficient occupation
to preclude any plan for an invasion of England.   The
situation suited the Queen's instinct for a watchful, defensive
policy, and she was content not to change it.   This pro-
bably accounts for the dropping of the South Sea project.
Moreover, in 1575 Frobisher and Lok set about their North
West Passage enterprise, which offered hopes of rich trade
with Asia by a perfectly unprovocative route.   Grenville
put in a last appeal in 1576, elaborating the advantage of
the South West Passage, and after that there is no further
1 The chief documents on this project are in Lansdowne MSS., 100, ff. 52-4,
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